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MERRILY THE LOGS ROLL 


| ynsesegiete we received a letter which presented a startling view- 
point—one which, unique in our experience, nevertheless presents 
considerations which must be fundamentally considered by every maga- 
zine. The pertinent extract reads: “Your Book Reviews... are in- 
clined to be partial in praising the poetry of those affiliated with the 
Society while less flattering in meting laudation to those poets outside 
the fold and the Faith. Christian charity forbids me to brand the process 
‘log-rolling,’ a fault into which reviewers sometimes slip, but .. . ‘I have 
my doubts.’ ” 

“Log-rolling,” so our dictionary informs us, is “a combining of 
politicians to further each other’s schemes; also, mutual puffing.” 
SPIRIT can confidently plead “not guilty” to the charge on both counts. 
It has published no “mutual puffing” reviews of any kind. Nor has it 
ever been guilty of praising an unworthy book by a member of THE 
CaTHo.ic Poetry Society oF America in the hope that that mem- 
ber would thereby be made a life-long adherent. Indeed its course has 
been diametrically opposite: membership cancelations have resulted from 
certain book reviews and many letters could be produced which would 
demonstrate that “being politic” has had nothing to do with book re- 
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views or even poetry which has appeared in SPIRIT. Indubitably there 
have been many occasions where it would have been very practical and 
advantageous for poems, for instance, to have been accepted from certain 
very real SPIRIT and Society benefactors. We owe these a real debt 
of gratitude, and are thoroughly conscious of that fact; yet the debt 
must remain unpaid if the only price is that involving a surrender of 
impartial editorial and critical appraisal. 

In one sense, indeed, SPIRIT Aas been partial. It guarantees a re- 
view of any book of poems written by a member if that member chooses 
to submit it for such purpose. The reason for this policy should be ob- 
vious. The vast majority of books of verse published in this country re- 
ceive scant notice; proportionately very few receive any notice from 
those publications where a review would aid the sale of the book. This is 
a situation which we would like to see rectified but our contribution to 
that end can only be the provision of space for such reviews in SPIRIT. 
At the same time, the review which is given is one completely based on 
frank objective criticism and were we to designate in some way each 
book’s authorship as that of a member, it could easily be discovered that 
these fare no better, in some instances, than those books by “poets out- 
side” which have been dispraised. If a member has “log-rolling” in mind 
when he sends SPIRIT a book for review, we would plead with him to 
rid himself of that notion—the result might be uncomfortably dis- 
illusioning. 

Of course the human element in criticism always threatens to in- 
trude nor do we claim that our book reviewers—indeed we feel that no 
book reviewer can honestly make the claim—have been absolutely 
free of its influence. To assert otherwise would be on one hand a boast 
of perfection in all-inclusive candor; on the other a boast of viciousness 
in attack. A reviewer, affected by the human element, may damn with 
faint praise where without it he would blast with no uncertain epithets; 
he may cry “Away,” or he may “give the devil his due.” Yet all the 
time he is bestowing a few: poor laurels, when it is not easy to find any- 
thing to merit them, he is not necessarily being dishonest in his expres- 
sion of opinion. The ideal cannot always be attained; the important 
point is that it is sought. SPIRIT’S policy on its book reviews should be 
obvious to the informed reader (incidentally singularly few are in a po- 
sition to determine which books are by members, which not, in the 
majority of cases). It is that of the middle of the road pursued frankly 
and fearlessly—this despite the fact that to left, to right, before, behind, 
above and beneath, the logs merrily roll in the pages of very many of our 
contemporaries esteemed and unesteemed. 
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PALM SUNDAY 


Not in petition, but in adoration 

We kneel before Thee on Thy royal way. 

O Son of Man, O King of earth and heaven 
This is Thy day! 


All year we have confessed our sins, besought Thee, 
For healing, for protection, for our own. 
Desire is silenced now, as we behold Thee. 

Ride on alone! 


An ass’s shaggy foal Thy royal charger; 

Thy waiting palace gates, a tomb’s straight door; 

Thy trumpet peal, the hungry, hoarse Hosannas 
Of Thy sad poor! 


They can not, no, but who could understand Thee, 
O Mystery of Love that comes to die! 
Still we, wet-eyed, and all uncomprehending 
Watch Thee ride by! 
MILDRED WHITNEY STILLMAN. 


YOUNG LOVERS 


Beneath the cold reluctant-seeming night 
Your warmth will wrap you, eagerness will flow; 
That will be felt no tactile nerve can know, 
That be perceived too rich for nerves of sight. 
And you will walk away from self and shame 
With steps so unconsidered they may fall 
On graves or hearts, and you not know at all 
And they not care. Superior to blame, 
Forgiven for all madness, in a sphere 
Of silence, in a crystal clarity 
That ranges first things first as they should be 
And finds perfection even in a tear, 
You will believe infallibly, and nothing loth, 
All that is true and false and truly both. 

MAY WILLIAMS WARD. 
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THOUGHTS AT STATION SIX 


Many in the crowd to will, 
But only one to dare; 
Many in the crowd to weep, 
But only one to share. 


Many those whose eyes were filled, 
But only filled with tears; 

Many those whose hearts were torn, 
But only one from fears. 


Only one could scorn the world, 
And only one efface, 
Amid the taunts which hatred hurled, 
The spittle from a Face. 
JULIUS HERMAN FRASCH. 


‘**O BREATH, O BLAST, AFFLATUS’’ 





O Breath, O Blast, Afflatus, 

The Whirlwind and the Voice, 
Once more come, breathe upon us— 
We have no other choice. 


Our staffs are bent, like willows, 
Like reeds our rod is bent, 

The vigor we were proud of 

Is wasted, we are spent. 


Not in ourselves the weakness, 

The source of our defeat, | 
But all our gods are broken— 

We see their earthen feet. 


Crash like the summer thunder, 
Break like the cataract, 
Washing the ruin under, 
Bringing the glory back. 


EDNA DAVIS ROMIG. 


ANNUNCIATION CORONAL 


Gentian blue as noon-blue sea 

Was Mary’s gown of blue. 

She smoothed her kerchief carefully, 
As women do. 


The angel knelt, his wings down-bent; 
His gold hair paved the ground. 

And Mary knew whence he was sent, 
And made no sound. 


Far out beyond the farthest star 
She heard a silver singing; 
Gloria in Excelsis, far 

And farther ringing. 


She took the lily in her hand 
Wondering what it meant. 

And seemed almost to understand 
The white intent. 


A coronal of sea-deep thought 

Sat royally on her brow; 

The simple prayers that she was taught 
Forgotten now. 


And from her face so deep a light 

Spilled out: it was as though 

Creation wrapped her round with bright, 
Prophetic glow. 


And Gabriel slipped into the gloom 
And tiptoed up the sky; 

And no one entered Mary’s room, 
Or heard her sigh. 


And Mary knew the fire-flower 
Close within her womb; 

And down the years the flaming hour, 
The embered tomb. 


RUTH FORBES SHERRY. 
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SONG OF A MYSTIC 


Soar to the sky, fleet bird, 
Stare in the face of the sun, 
Forgetting. 


Leave on the earth, sad bird, 
Your nestling’s cries: be done 
Regretting. 


Over the sun, bold bird, 
Plunge in the light of the dark, 
Your homing. 


There in the Nest, loved bird, 
Sing me the song of the lark, 
Til gloaming. 
ARTHUR A. MacGILLIVRAY, S.J. 


NOT FAST—NOT SLOW 





A fire can be 
A heartening thing, 
Or sear with sharp 
And biting sting. 


Flame that runs 
Unchecked, is sure 

To burn your house, 
And leave you poor. 


Yet no one wills 

To spend his days 
Around a fire 

Of meager blaze... 


With fire—as love— 
For lasting glow, 
Flame should burn 
Not fast—not slow. 
KATHERINE EDELMAN. 


LATE SNOW 


By what mischance, the snow on April’s sill?— 
What of Persephone?—this was her hour. 

If she should weep, beggared of spring, 

Whence shall I conjure a song or a flower? 


Patient was she, docile of hope, 

Counting her pomegranate seeds in the dark; 
Haunted of green—wraith of a crocus— 
Flexed to the whisper of sap in the bark. 


Now has her fear famished my heart: 

What if the young spring has stolen away?— 
In her green pocket, the gold of the summer! 

I who would solace her, only betray: 


For nothing have I for Demeter’s daughter 
But the snow-bleak boughs and the snow-dark water! 
FRANCES DICKENSON PINDER. 


FLORA NATAL 


Not like the rose, whose petals must unfold, 
The Poinsettia darts her crimson spears: 
Piercing all hearts, for her first lance endears; 
So swift, and certain, is her story told: 
Which cheers the timid, and subdues the bold; 
With pointers to all quarters and all spheres, 
Whose red profusion, as blithe Yule-tide nears, 
Finds our heart’s tight rolled manuscript unrolled. 


Let it be opened! unreserved, and spread— 
In all directions—like this Natal Flower, 
To flame through all the worlds; its red signs read: 
Not merely seen; endowing with their power 
Each, every reader—to lead, as he is led, 
Within—to win eternal beauty’s dower. 
FRANK MARLIN. 
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INTERVAL (New England Spring) 


Winter is spent. 

But Spring, we beg, come not quite yet! 
There must be moment to forget 

The harsh words Winter said 

Before he went. 


There must be deep intake 
Of silent breath, 
For sorrow’s sake, 
Before we look again on youth, 
Following death. 
MARION LEE. 


FOOTHOLD 


Youth mounts in troops, with gonfalon of crimson, 
The old, their banner grayed, descend alone; 
Not where the moment finds them is their foothold— 
But on the summit where their flag has flown! 
GRACE MANSFIELD. 


YOU ARE THE FOWLER 


You are the fowler of the birds that are my thoughts, 
You are the keeper of the cage wherein they pine 

With drooped heads, folded wings, and vision deeply tranced; 
Yours is the will that prisons them, it is not mine; 


And your hand lifts the latch that sets them forth to flight, 
Wheeling over the towns and mountains and the sea 
Through an unending west, through an undarkening day; | 
You set them free, not I, I never set them free. 


But when they meet the sudden jutting crag, and fall 
In pain that is more piteous that they do not die, 
The fine bones broken and the long light feathers torn— 
Not you do this to birds that are my thoughts, but I. 
ROBERT C. FABER. 


THE GARDEN 


Once in Gethsemane a Man cried out 

And blood mixed with the sweat upon His face. 
Now I have sent Him there again; His cry 

Is piercing, while I do not speak or move. 

I cannot keep Him there with tortured heart— 
How shall I tell Him I will cry and speak? 
Now I will cry, for You have shown me how, 
And You are near me, O Compassionate, 
Nearer me than Your Father was to You. 


The silence comes, for You have entered me; 

In speech my voice is mingled with Your own. 

I walk at dusk, the dusk-star high, the dark 
Suspended over fields, You with me there; 

No settled dusk can close You from my sight. 
The wind of mountains breaks away the leaves 
For clearer vision of the winter tree; 

My vision clears now I am bound to You, 

Blood to Your Blood, flesh to Your Flesh again. 
The foam upon the sea is ashes burnt 

From the dross of bone, gray ashes, sunk and raised, 
Blown white by the wind and washed upon the sea; 
I am not ashes, though as clean as foam, 

But I am burnt with love I bear for You, 

And I am washed, for You have entered me. 


Shall I not mourn with others who betrayed? 
The dark, the sea, the wind, are powerless 

To break the union of my God and me; 

But my own hands can put You from myself. 
When shall I know You and not turn away? 
When shall I watch with You one endless hour, 
My beautiful, my faithful, my betrayed? 

You loved me little when You made me strong 
To lose the one possession I must keep. 

You loved me little and You loved me most, 
Who caused the thing I grieve to understand: 
You were with me, and I was not with You. 


ELDA TANASSO. 
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EMPTINESS 


My heart has cradled fretful pain, 

And sheathed the bitter blade of grief; 
Gone naked through the driving rain; 
Rebelled against the falling leaf... 


Any were welcome now, to bless 
Its corridors of emptiness. 
YETZA GILLESPIE. 


NOT SO MY HEART 


You pinch this candle out, and then 
Light it when you will again, 

And watch its trembling flame lift high 
The fire no candle may deny. 


Not so this heart! Its light put out 
By you, designedly, past doubt, 
May be re-lighted . . . that is true, 
But never, never, friend, by you! 
VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER. 


SONG IN THE SNOW 


I am throwing seed to the birds, 
And with every seed that I throw 
I am planting song in the snow. 


Song is complete without words. 
Of each of the ballads I share 
The birds once invented the air, 


But an air is a seed, and it grows, 
And a note that is dropped in a flight 
Is an orchard of fruitful delight, 


And a meadow of peaceful repose, 
And with these I have seeded the snows. 
CHARLES MALAM. 


THE STARS SING 


The stars sing in their places 

And I sing to Thee, Beloved, 
Though my place be lowly. 

The earthworm, common, despised, 
Has voice in Nature’s symphony; 
And the shrill tweak of the beetle 
Is a fife of melody. 


My voice, O Beautiful, is weak! 
But my heart sings to Thee: 
Rapturously, my soul sings. 
The flowers send forth their sweetness, 
Their calyces censors, bearing 
Heavenwards their tribute: 
Let not my life be barren 
Of fragrance to Thee, my Beloved! 
SISTER MARY CANISIUS, S.C.N. 


ALIEN 


When first the eyes alight upon new scenes, 

Or feet touch lands whose shores are strange and grim, 
Such thoughts arise that make the present dim, 

The past—a dream—as when a mother weans 

A child from babyhood, while loving him 

No less, no more, although he is to grow 

Into a future which she cannot know. 


I find your arms, your strength, your love, and all 
You give to me a thing so new, yet dear— 
It seems most strange that all I knew of fear 
Has left me, and the past goes like a wall 
Beneath the wonder of my presence here 
Upon your shores—within your alien heart. 
While all I was—forever may depart! 
HELNA ISSEL BRYSON. 
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INVITATION 


Let me invite the unfamiliar things, 
With open-hearted trust and confidence, 
Let not the world unknown, remote, immense, 
Intimidate, nor let the fledgling wings 
Before the flight by merest fear be spent; 
Insure risk’s lure, new silence and new sound... 
All challenges of life in which are found 
The noble essence of experiment. 
HAROLD T. HOLZINGER. 


ART OF BUILDING BRIDGES 


My friend died. For no reason we could see 
Except a dearth of knowing what to do; 
One work completed, one begun, 
Dutifully, no fire to see it through. 


Low lies the lovely, once entrancing head; 
And shame that I should live to moralize 


Upon the dead! 


And yet that work begun—it might have saved her, 
Were it begun five years, or ten, before, 

Growing into fibre of her being, 

Before the other, ending, closed a door. 


This is a sobering truth; and I have seen 

Too many bodies lying in the gulf between 

High plateaus, both fragrant and both green, 

Not to take her tragedy to heart, 
Not to wish to say there is an art 

Of building bridges, which, in time, the wise 

Will tenderly impart, where now I moralize. 


Forgive me dear and unforgotten dead, 
These words about the rocks on which you bled. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


FOUND 


The root from darkness flings its wreath of bloom, 
The quartz beneath the cutter’s knife sheds light, 
And I, grown weary searching overlong 
For Truth, emerge at last from dubious night. 
Beneficence is fluid in the wind; 
Now shorn of unbelief, the spirit knows 
The approach, perceives the Universal Mind, 
Is tutored by the Lily and the Rose. 

MABEL POSEGATE. 


AS THE SEASONS 


The pear blossoms challenged the darkness of my garden 
And laid a white mosaic on the April night— 
I told you and you laughed. 


Now the late moon hangs like a petal blown against the wall of heaven 
And November shepherds her blackest shadows here— 
There is no one to tell. 

SISTER MARY BERTRAND, O.M. 


THE JOY 


The winding crack runs down this perfect thing 

In such a small and wavering trace; I feel 

Its fragile strength redoubtable as steel, 

Its beauty unimpeached, and in its ring 

The tone of faultless clarity. Then, too, 

If I but turn it, thus, I only see 

The other thing I took it first to be, 

The utter sight, brought flawless to the view, 

The tangible fruition of a dream, 

Halting the heartbeat with its piercing joy. 

But if it thus had lacked the seal and toll 

Of life upon its body, would it seem 

So straitly mine that I must needs employ 

My deepest blood to brim the shivered bowl? 
JOSEPHINE JACOBSEN. 
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THE FIRST STATION 


Some men cry for power, 
Some men cry for lands, 
But Pilate cried for water 


To wash his hands. 


TO A YOUNG BRIDE 


Earth is a strange and troubled place 
Where man, bewildered and dismayed, 
Goes a dark way with what of grace 
His brittle faith has made. 


But you are effortless and young. 
Beauty is rhythmic with your breath; 
Your laughter has not failed among 


The heresies of death. 


Comfort this man who turns to you 
With the old innocence of joy 
Which all the tears his wisdom knew 
Can never quite destroy. 


PORTRAIT: LITERARY LEFT—II 


Pifkin, the poet, clenched his fist 
And struck the marble table top 
And called the critics’ dogmas, slop; 
Himself the perfect dogmatist. 


Pifkin, the poet, every night 

Sits in a restaurant with his peers 
And pours into their convert ears 
His version of the workers’ fight. 


“Comrades, unite to haste the day 
We workers have awaited long,” 
He says in many an ill-writ song 
And will continue so to say, 


MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. 


FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 


Although he does no work himself 
Beyond the fever of his pen; 

He scorns the ways of common men 
And spurns the reckoning of pelf. 


Seated, at food, with listeners near, 
Bellowing Marx and ribaldry, 

He can grow great in his own eye 
And dominate a little sphere 


Where all is good that he thinks good 
And he forgets his littleness 

On reading in the workers’ press 

His literary hardihood. 


He dreams of struggle in the street 
And shouts and fire and men that fall 
And he, triumphant over all, 
With bourgeois women at his feet. 
J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


THESE THINGS 


Today the wind narrowed; the thunder-black clouds 

Are chill-June, and good against the under-side-swept leaves. 
And O, for this day and its like—for wind-heaves 

That curdle cloy-air, for rain’s crowds 

In solitudes of sun, for hail, for a crow’s call— 

For things that make dark the sun-white, tart the sweet— 

A snorting stallion, cats jungle-neat— 

Glory, glory to the Wonder-Maker of them all. 


For these are the things that keep the soul, that spill 
Tempests of peace when bright rebellion singes 
The lone, inflammable mind, when loud, proud, 
The tongue would hail tongue; the will, will. 
These soothe when the heart would pull earth from its hinges, 
Line from the planets, death from its soft shroud. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 
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GREEN FOR REDS 





Change shuttles, designs, 
Whole looms as you will, 
Rotten threads will make 
Rotten fabrics still. 


Go back to the field, 
The plant and the boll 
To begin the cloth 
Strong and whole. 
W. CALDWELL WEBB. 


A QUESTION OF FIRE 





Twist them and tinker 
The words how you will, 
Hell is flame 

And must be still; 


However you argue, 
However you plead, 
Fire is written 
Into the creed. 


Yet it’s not the burning 
I wonder about, 
Nor find in the torment 
Reason to doubt. 


But how there is need 
Of fire for Hell, 
When dread of Heaven 
Would scorch as well, 


With never a cranny 
Where sin could lie, 
Burnt black in the blazing 
Of God’s bright eye. 
SARAH WINGATE TAYLOR. 





THOUGH ALL THE LIFE OF ME BE COLD 


I have known Beauty, who am old, 
And I have lived with pain. 

I have known ecstasy and cold 

And bitterness grown over-bold 
And joy and wry disdain. 

I have known love, who now am old 
And shall not love again. 


But Beauty I shall yet behold, 
When all my throbbing frame is mould 
And every eager sense is cold, 
In murmurous thin rain. 
Though all the life of me be cold 
I shall know Beauty, as of old. 
ELIZABETH S. ROYCE. 


FOR A LISTENER 


What if the song is finished 
And the lonesome music mute, 
If you remember the Autumn time 
And the red indifferent fruit. 


If you remember that roses 
Blow a borrowed dust, 

That Spring again will soon confound 
All lovely Autumn rust. 


Weep not over the music 
And fret not for the song, 

Song and words and melody 
Are not for long. 


Songs are made for the singer 
And the music and the words 
May break and roll on the barren winds 
Or fall from birds. 
ROBERT DAVID O'BRIEN, S.J. 
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DAFFODILS FOR A CHILD 





One day in Autumn, long ago, 
Beneath the poplars, slim and tall, 

I watched my mother plant a row 
Of little bulbs beside the wall; 

And when I asked if they would be 
Like flowers growing on the hills: 
Some red and blue, she smiled on me, 
And sweetly answered: “Daffodils!” 


In early Spring, beneath those trees, 
I saw some green blades brave the cold; 
And soon, there in the warmer breeze, 
They waved a hundred bells of gold. 
Alone inside that garden gate 
Where life had been so free from ills, 
I wondered why she could not wait 
To see her own sweet daffodils. 
JOHN P. BARTON. 


THE PURSUIT 


Unchallenged and unseen by mortal eyes, 

A crowd of phantom figures follows me, 
Whom I can neither touch nor ever see 

Nor hear nor overtake with sharp surprise. 

I was the hunter; they, my hard pressed prize— 
Those other selves, that I had hoped to be; 
They fled like morning mist born of the sea; 
Now I am running from their unseen eyes. 


No peace they gave me when I set the pace; 

Pursued, I run a still more frantic race; 

A fox without a lair—in circling chase 

They press me like a wind among the trees; 

I fly like foam upon a sea blown breeze. 

Vain chase! when hunter from the hunted flees! 

DAWN CHILD COOLEY. 





TO A DOWAGER 


Each season should draw full grace from its close: 
June will not come again with her tender flush. 
Then pity sere leaves and the brittle rose— 
Snow is far lovelier on the barren bush. 

GLADYS VERVILLE DEANE. 


SPIRIT STILL INVIOLATE 


Something is hidden in this winter wood, 
Sleeping; and yet no lover 
Is granted the ineffable, to uncover 
Her bared of mystery! 
He feels her brooding over blackened bole 
And tawny sedge; in winter most, 
Like a mourner in a world of dead. 
With longing still unwearied, 
The treasure never had but lost, 
Beckons his famished soul. 
LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY. 


NOR SPEAK, NOR PROBE 


Two lovers drift with boat and oar 

Along the shadows of the shore, 

But do not speak and do not turn 

To watch the moonlight slowly burn, 

Silvering the banks of fern, 

The lonely pines, the willow trees, 

The jasmine breathing litanies. 

How wise the lovers not to speak, 

Nor probe the silver of the lake, 

The quiet of this interval, 

Lest an oar too suddenly fall, 

A lone word softly spoken, make 

The silver and the silence break. 
DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY. 
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STAR LIGHT 
(“I am a child of earth and of starry heaven.”) 


There is a writing on a scroll— 

No sign of author more than this, 
That, dead and nameless though he is, 
The light of stars was in his soul. 


Shut up the words and seal the book, 
O Seer Unknown! to whom was given 
Birthright of everlasting heaven, 

Nor pause for one last earthward look. 


But while the stars their light reveal 

Past blind eyes and unhearing ears 

An echo of transcending spheres 

Sounds in the words and breaks the seal. | 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


MIDGET 


For fifty years she met the public gaze 
From sideshow tent, or, with more dignity, 
From formal stage; and answered careless stares 
With unafraid and elfin coquetry. 


To those who knew her, in her piping voice 
She always said, ““How fortunate am I! 

Am I not sound and well in every way 
Except in being tiny? And the high 


Reward of tininess is that the throngs 
Who come to call on me have brought me ease 
And wealth and fame for being just myself— 
Rich recompense for doing as I please.” 


So she spoke always; and when she retired 
To a fine home especially designed 

And built for her, still did she speak 

Of fate as having been to her most kind. 








But when she came to die, the brave pretense 
Of laughter from her like quick twilight fell. 
With a long trembling sigh she breathed, “I hope 
In Heaven I shall be tall as Gabriel.” 
CLARA AIKEN SPEER. 


WOODLAND 


No secular sound—this is the house of prayer. 
Infinities of light and leaf 

Stir, lift, hover brief, 

Rest again—ritual 

For a perpetual 

Arcane of offering, 

Self-gift of psalméd King, 

Tacit Emmanuel. 


But tabernacle, where? 
Then here, in self, in this inharmony. 
O Holy One, teach me 
What it is to be 
Golden house, roof, lock and key for Deity! 
SISTER MARGARET TERESA, S.S.J. 


CONCERNING AN ICONOCLAST 


Look placidly upon the man whose height 
Has mounted from the wreckage he has wrought 
Of others’ dreams; and do not envy him 
The specious gain renounced ideals have bought. 


Give pity while he strikes at alien things 

To hear the shattering sound his hammer makes, 
Tomorrow’s fullest meaning waits for those 
Who can rebuild from what that hammer breaks. 


The highest peak for climbing is not lost 
Nor shrunk in magnitude, though we may be, 
And faces of the gods are not forgot 
If ever they were close enough to see. 
SARAH KLECKNER. 
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TIME’S CAPTIVES 


Of the turbid river of Time, 
flowing to the sea, 

so deep, so deep we have drunken 
we know now the salt and chime 
of the waves of Eternity. 


For the wan mornings of Time, 
soiled, jostled, astray though they run, 
have hinted how fair Morning 

shall emerge, a flower from slime, 

fed by star and sun. 


We are veiled and hooded by Time, 
we jig at Time’s carnival, 
yet of face-to-face we have vision— 
Time’s captives—plotting to climb 
over his crumbling wall. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


THE STAIN 


You uncoil the arrogant angry words from lips 
Too taut for softer words. Your aim is deft; 
They reach their frightened mark, and bright blood drips 
A little and the stinging wound is left 
To flow; then your compunction lends a sop 
To staunch the heart that you were proud to hurt. 
But there are mortal wounds you cannot stop 
With any power at your command. A spurt 
From a heart that has already kissed the blade 
May spatter your imperious uniform. 
Your alert, your steady eyes will watch it fade 
In the crypt of your mind, mute and cruciform. 
And you will tremble as you close the door 
Not knowing what it is you tremble for. 

EDNA LIVINGSTON. 








FRANCIS BACON’S CHILDREN 
FrRaNcIs X. CONNOLLY 


r MAY seem presumptuous and premature to say that, in the broader 
sense of the term, the poetry of our own day has lost its primacy of 
honor to other literary forms. The recent anthology of modern poetry 
edited by William Butler Yeats was to some readers at least shocking in 
its revelation of the fact that the representative figures of the last few 
generations have presented a body of work which cannot, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be called successful. Great and enduring 
though much of it is, on the whole it lacks magnitude and magnanimity; 
it wants the thrill of personality; it fairly shrieks out a warning that 
the reader can find no pleasure here. In its totality, not in individual 
pieces which echo other ages or which suggest personal qualities which 
shall always be independent of time and place, modern poetry seems to 
be characterized only by one universal quality—experimentalism. 
Experiment is the word which perhaps best summarizes the history 
of modern poetry and successful though it has been in stimulating 
readers for whom the gentle regularity of Tennysonianism was less 
soothing than it was nauseating, and in coaxing activity among writers 
shattered by the moral and physical catastrophes of anarchy and war, 
its vogue has passed. But when it was beginning it promised all manner 
of success. The conventional arguments in its favor are more or less 
familiar. Old techniques, it was maintained, had outlived their use 
and hardly served to embody the rhythms and disharmonies of the 
modern spirit. Freedom from metrical form was considered a necessary 
symbol of the new freedom from the old mental forms. A realistic 
temper could hardly be expected to marry the methods of a romantic 
past. And so on ran the various protests of vers librists (now more 
or less silent save for sporadic and somewhat unearthy Whitmanian 
whoops from the Middle West), cubists, impressionists and others who 
have now achieved the honor of the anthology with its guarantee of 
respectable obscurity. A certain docility on the part of the reader 
followed these debates and for the last twenty years or more we have 
witnessed poetry which has included everything from dissection of the 
atom to absorption into the eternal spirit, from nature lyrics to the 
versified polemics of the proletarians, from the exquisite in stylistic 
perfection to calculated crudity. We watched the experiment patiently 
and were vaguely convinced that something would come of it. Out of 
this mass of human minds collectively engaged in the search for a new 
theme and a new mode of expression, borrowing from and in turn 
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ordering each other, convincingly contemptuous of a tradition which 
lacked the instruments and materials of the twentieth century—out 
of all this surely something must evolve, or else there could be no such 
thing as social evolution. 

This hopeful attitude has, however, disappeared and many poets 
have been somewhat pathetically concerned with what their critics 
call “roots.” Like Ulysses they seem to want a father, in some cases 
even a metaphysical father, like John Donne or George Herbert or 
in America a democratic fraternal father like Walt Whitman. The 
vogue of experiment—of creation de novo, of searching for a new 
language, of establishing supersubtle relationships with music and paint- 
ing, of springing rhythms and running rhymes, of splitting syllables 
and dropping vowels—the vogue of novelty which was the counter- 
part of the ethico-religious search for the modern scientific anti-tradi- 
tional man is now yielding to its natural antithesis. If human history, 
particularly the history of the literary-minded, were logical we might 
expect a return to the essential traditional values represented by the 
sense of form and the sense of fact. Having been empirical the poets 
might well restore the literary balance by becoming metaphysical; 
having been sceptical they should logically become somewhat dogmatic. 
Some, indeed, have, at least on the surface, become both to the delight of 
professional trend-observers, but most have not, to their momentary 
confusion. 

Now the reason why most of the poets have not swung with the 
logical pendulum may be explained first by the fact that human history 
is unfortunately illogical and refuses to describe neat and respectable 
philosophic arcs, and second by the fact that experimentalism, while 
superficially abandoned, is still the predominant intellectual attitude. 
It is true that only an editorial favorite can persist in being Sitwellian 
and that very few can emulate Ezra Pound and fewer still prey on 
garbage in infantile monosyllables, but it is not true that poets have 
suddenly been inspired from on high with visions of beauty and of 
vast empyreans of linked majesties. It is most certainly not true that 
they have swung back to the mentality of the poetic great who saw in 
the slightest manifestations the eternal and agitating magnificence 
of the infinite. They have rejected but they have not affirmed, they 
dislike the consequence without giving any signs of recognizing its 
antecedent conditions. 

The experimental attitude prevails even though the results of 
experimentalism have proved successful. In face of the fact that 
poetry needs the power of belief in the essential honesty and more than 
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natural destiny of the race, needs the assumptions which were dismissed 
as dogmatic and unwarranted, the simple and perfect trust in the great 
but ordinary felicities of love, home and heaven, these things are still 
viewed cynically and impersonally. How well Eliot represents the 
dilemma of the man who has disclaimed the fruits of empiricism but 
whose very return to tradition is dry, scientific, comparative and hence 
hollow. Rather than be certain he prefers to compare certitude and 
doubt; rather than believe he contrasts faith and futility; rather than 
love he explains the importance of the attitude. He has come to the 
truth and there he rests; he has not possessed it nor come from it with 
his wings on fire. 

For Eliot and many others in his generation are Francis Bacon’s 
children, cautious, comparative, sceptical, cold even in their poetry 
because the splendid vision was distrusted, ineloquent because they con- 
clude to certainty from a multitude of doubts; too timid, too scholarly 
as yet to drive the golden car across the heavens and to cry out to the 
four corners of the earth, in holy unscientific arrogance, in loud dog- 
matic joy—‘“I am man.” Until they do, until they can share the posi- 
tive qualities of Masefield and Frost in their own generation, they will 
be the spiritual heirs of a man “who married at forty a lady of rank, 
begat no children, died in debt and dishonor and wrote, in not too 
interesting Latinity, the Novum Organum.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Chainpatia P. O., Champaran Dt., India. 

To the Editor—This Ozarker in a little village near the Ganges was as 
puzzled as proud and pleased tonight when eight miles on a “push- 
bike” with a Japanese Ever-Ready flashlight brought him home over 
bullock-cart ruts to a neat blue card sent to “‘certify that” he “‘is a 
member of the Society for 1937.” Three cheers for the man who sent 
the card and jay, jay, jay—which means three cheers in Hindi—for 
Gladys McKee’s “Request at Evening” in November’s SPIRIT. And 
three more for Sister M. Genoveva’s ““Recompense.” 

North India celebrated this year the fiftieth birthday of its greatest 
living Hindi poet, Maithilisharan Gupt, and mourned the death of its 
greatest novelist, Prem Chand. We also have a great literature over 
here, you know. That is, they, the Hindus, have. But we, too, we 
Khristans, are slowly building books, and the day will come when C. P. 
S. A. will receive exchanges from a C. P. S. I.—Paul Dent, S.J. 
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Winfield, Kans. 


To the Editor—It seems to me of particular importance that I should 
at this time, though too belatedly, renew my membership in THE CaTH- 
oLic Poetry Society oF AMERICA. Membership in this Society seems 
to me at the present time a way of expressing something more than an 
interest in American poetry in its creative aspects. When I was first in- 
vited to join the Society I recall expressing some doubt as to whether I 
was really entitled to become a member, Protestant that I am and active 
worker in a Protestant church, but your kindly renewal of the invita- 
tion was accompanied with such full explanations of your position as to 
set my mind at rest. 


At present, when lines of divisions are being so sharply drawn, and 
when I shall probably be forced to oppose certain Catholic-sponsored 
movements, it seems to be peculiarly necessary that as a Protestant and 
a Socialist, as also an American and a poet, I should be as earnest in 
maintaining friendly relations with individual Catholics and assisting in 
worthy Catholic-sponsored enterprises as it may be that I shall have to 
be in opposing on the political front certain Catholic interests. THE 
CaTHOLic Poetry Society seems to me one of the most conspicuous 
of the Catholic organizations with which I can cooperate as much as I 
am permitted without any injury to my conscience as a Protestant and a 


Socialist. 

SPIRIT has appeared to me remarkably free of poetry which is 
partisan in a social and economic sense; much, if not most of its poetry 
has, as is to be expected and is right and proper, been Catholic in tone, 
but in a positive sense rather than anti-Protestant or even anti-Commu- 
nist. I hope its poetry may long remain so. I have seen all the recent 
numbers of SPIRIT—with the exception of the November issue—but 
in none of them have I found verse of such partisan character as would 
compel me, as a matter of conscience, to withdraw my exceedingly 
scanty support. Perhaps the next number will contain a “Sonnet to 
General Franco” which will compel me to revise my attitude, but I hope 
not and shall certainly not anticipate any such event. 


And so let me take advantage of this opportunity to congratulate 
all those concerned in the CPS for having up to this date maintained 
a policy which has made it possible for even a Kansas-reared Protestant 
and Socialist of North-of-Ireland ancestry to feel quite at home in your 
hospitable ranks. This letter may seem to you much ado about a dollar 
but as a Catholic you will realize that things may have symbolical mean- 
ings of infinitely expansive character.—Kenneth Porter. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Thronging Feet, by Riobérd O Farachéin. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
$1.25. 


When a work of poetry is concerned for the most part with the re- 
ligious theme and is not directly and wholly traceable to Francis Thomp- 
son, Alice Meynell, Coventry Patmore or Gerard Manley Hopkins, there 
is occasion for amazement and delight. The difficulty of most “reli- 
gious” poets is to avoid the Scylla of pietism and the Charybdis of ob- 
scurity and at the same time to preserve the sense of spontaneity which 
the avoidance of these difficulties tends to dull. It is a pleasure to an- 
nounce that Mr. O Farachain has avoided the pitfalls and preserved his 
originality. On the whole his work is charming, refreshing and at times 
deeply moving. The religious pieces have a direct and childlike quality 
bred not only of abstract faith but of personal experience as well and the 
love poems which constitute the larger part of the book, while gay on 
the surface, are flecked with shadows suggestive of profound depths. 
Some translations from the Irish, relatively uninteresting perhaps to 
the American reader, and some children’s verses which tend to be a bit 
too self-conscious round out the volume. 

The most perfect piece in the book is the author’s “Colophon,” the 
final poem: 


Go forth, my book, and to the eyes that read you 

may you bring light; and to the hearts that need you 

cheering; what of true is in you 

root in a goodly soil; and what’s untrue 

bud not on any stock, but die away. 
Several of the poems have appeared in SPIRIT and together with the 
colophon serve to introduce Mr. O Farachain at his best. Not the least 
attractive part of the book is a sane and honest introduction by Daniel 
Corkery which is in itself a brief but notable piece of critical literature. 
“Thronging Feet,” while slightly uneven is nevertheless a decided minor 
triumph.—F. X. C. 


Ladders and Bridges, by Katherine Brégy. Philadelphia: David McKay 
Company. 

A warm heart beats in this book. Reading it, one has the sensa- 
tion of having come in from misty roads to an Irish ingle and of being 
met there with a holy hospitality. Welcomed to the hearth, the reader 
figuratively quaffs a bit of good cheer, puts off his weariness and 
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kindles inwardly to talk of gentle things and brave. Always there is the 
atmosphere of something sacramental in the room; of something un- 
abashedly Catholic like a crucifix or a holy-water font. 

Faith, loyalty and courage are qualities dear to Katherine Brégy and 
she sings them warmly. Her sympathies, even to foes, are deep and 
generous. There is unusual beauty in the opening lines of almost every 
single one of her poems. They have the spontaneity of sighs, of pleas, 
of hurts suddenly and surely felt, of quick ardors that will not be 
quelled. Often they strike the ear like things said by children in happy 
or pained surprise. ‘‘Nay, all at once the stars blaze in your eyes!” and 
“The room was dark when I woke” are but two of many examples that 
might be cited. Against this simplicity is balanced a mature strength, 
and wisdom also, as may be seen in her forceful “Per Omnia Szxcula 
Szculorum” and “The Sword,” perhaps the finest poems in Miss Brégy’s 
volume. 

The impressive fact that Miss Brégy seldom if ever forces her pen 
is not to be taken as evidence that her poetry springs from no interior 
struggle. On the contrary it is frequently tense with feeling. It is 
poignant and at times even impassioned. But out of whatever wrestling 
of spirit her poetic impulses arise, they are presented with a naturalness 
that gives no hint of strain. The pang is wrought into the poem but 
not into the process of its weaving. The result is always songlike; and 
there is a suggestion of musical accompaniment like that of a harp. If 
occasionally the full poem does not bear out the rich promise of the 
melodious opening line, it yet remains to be said (and this with admira- 
tion) that Miss Brégy is indomitably unwilling to stilt the music for the 
sake of too rigid a pattern. This freeness is the charm of her poetry, 
and the cumulative effect in “Ladders and Bridges” is particularly en- 
chanting.—C. J. L. 


Songs of a Chimney Swallow, by John Meehan. San Francisco: John 
Henry Nash. $2.50. 


The author of “Songs of a Chimney Swallow” prefaces his volume 
with a note on one of his earliest recollections: that of lying on his 
grandmother’s lap, and watching swarms of swallows wheel out of a 
near-by chimney—“During each sporadic sally they would make a few 
turns in unison and then with one accord dive suddenly back into the 
chimney.” This prefatory note offers both an explanation of the title 
of this book, and an appropriate key to the distinguishing character- 
istics of the lyrics therein: “short swallow flights of song” (in the Tenny- 
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son phrase) that are in the best lyrical tradition, though not always 
effectively sustained. For one thing, the flights are impeded, upon a few 
occasions, by too many clichés: “lowing herd,” “cares of day,” “road of 
life,” etc. For another, there are a few instances (“Insomnia” and “The 
Archbishop Retires” are examples) when the poet’s over-fondness for 
the sonnet form somewhat restrains the imaginative power that is im- 
plicit in his thought. 

On the other hand, there is the rich and exquisite perfection of such 
sonnets as “English Cemetery at Rome” and “Long After at Patmos”— 
the latter with its skilful use of the sestet to record the reply of “Disciple 
John” when asked what he had heard “at that sublime last banquet 
board.” There is the adroit use of the couplet in such a poem as “Usury,” 
and the charm of the ballad measure employed in “Childhood Questions.” 
Rich in undertones is the lyric on Cardinal Gibbons, the poem celebrat- 
ing the glories of the first Christ Mass, the series from Horace, with its 
recapturing of so much serene, classical wisdom. And never, be it added, 
does the author of “Songs of a Chimney Swallow” permit us to forget 
that “frail brief beauty” may inhere in the most familiar things: in the 
“chatter of the fire, the song of rain,” a narcissus in a bowl, old books 
upon a shelf and the companionship they give, a brook “silver combed 
across the rocks.” The lyric gift of this poet may not always be sus- 
tained; but when it is, it appears unmistakably authentic.—C. McC. 


What Shakespeare Is Not, by Thomas O’Hagan, LL.D. Toronto: The 
Hunter-Rose Company, Ltd. $2.00. 


Dr. O’Hagan has assembled five essays on Shakespeare in this vol- 
ume. These deal successively with the poet’s religious beliefs and the 
motivation of his plays, his personality, his background, a brief discus- 
sion of the plays themselves and a final discussion of the plays as stage 
material. Dr. O’Hagan’s concluding chapter wherein he treats of the 
distinguished actors and actresses who have essayed Shakespearian réles 
is made extremely interesting by its fund of reminiscence and anecdote. 
The preceding essays summarize the facts, so few in number, which re- 
main to us of the life and career of our greatest poet in clear and effective 
fashion. Therein the author has achieved his stated task, namely, to re- 
move from Shakespeare the accumulated rubbish of criticism that would 
make the poet out a propagandist for whatsoever brand of opinion. A 
minor matter for regret is that Dr. O’Hagan quotes so much from sec- 
ondary sources, and that various easily avoided errors of proof reading 
have crept in.—J. G. E. H. 
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